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ENeEws LETTER for October 


21, 1933 


DO YOU KNOW? 


A study of goiter in Japan shows 
that only one Japanese in a million has 


this disease, 


About two thirds of the States have 
to buy the major part of their lumber 
supply from outside their own borders. 


A stone temple with walls decorated 
in gaily painted arabesques has been 
lug out of the earth near Lima, Peru. 

Suet is a good base for the feeding 
of birds during the winter, since it 
furnishes the heat producing substances 
they need, 


Excavations in Athens along the Aca- 
demic Road have led to the discovery of 
a site believed to be that of Plato’s fa- 
mous Academy. 


Naples has a museum devoted to ex- 
hibits of ancient technology, such as 
Roman oil presses, and flour 
kneading devices, 


scale Ss. 


A new rubber compound that will 
withstand temperatures as low as 60 
degrees below zero has been developed 
in rubber laboratories in Ohio. 


The Babylonians did not exactly have 
modern bank checks, but they wrote 
“orders to pay” on the small clay tablets 
that they used instead of paper. 


A horse blanket made of bronze 
plates, used as horse armor in the third 
century, was found recently at tNe ruins 
of Dura on the Euphrates River. 


The stone known to ancient Greece 
and Rome and Israel as the sapphire 
was what we call today lapis lazull, 


The amount of sugar consumed by 
the average person in the United States 
increased during the past century from 
10 pounds to 105 pounds a year. 


An artificial mountain of soil brought 
from all over the world will be raised 
at the hundredth anniversary of the 
State of Victoria, Australia, next year. 


In a series of tests to find out what 
color is scientifically best for trafhc 
markings on pavement, it was found 
that white markers are most efficient. 


A carved scarab commemorating the 
marriage of Queen Tiy to Pharaoh 
Amenhotep III was discovered recently 
at the site of Beth Shemesh, Palestine. 


Muskrats originally kept in a fenced- 
in farm in Shasta County, California, 
have spread up and down the Sacramen- 
to River, threatening the entire levee 
system. 


Glacier milk, sometimes called 
glacier flour, is neither a drink nor a 
food; it is finely ground rock particles 
which give some glacial waters a milky 
appearance, 


Correction—Third paragraph of “Do 
You Know?” in last week's SCIENCE 
News Letrer (Oct. 14) should read: 
There are about five to six million red 
blood cells per cubic centimeter in the 
body of a grown man. 
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WITH THE SCIENCES THIS WEEK 


PALEOBOTANY 
What could account tor a tree only partly 
carbonized? p. 261. 


PHYSICS 

How is the charge of the positron deter- 
mined ? =» 2eas 

What materials screen visible light but 
admits ultraviolet? p. 261 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Can all babies swim withour instruction? 


Pusiic HEALTH 


How many American children are hungry 


/ ur arousing questions show at a 

ance the wid field tentific activity from 

which this week's news comes. Book references 

type are n sources of information for 

he articl but are references for futher read- 

” Books « d can i supplied by Book 
De pt Science News Letter, at publishers 

f ~wepaid in the United States 
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ASTRONOMY 


E News Letrer for October 


Unpredicted Meteor Shower 
Surprises Astronomers 


Brief, Brilliant Display, Destined to Fame, Apparently 
Caused by Minor Planet Now Visiting Neighborhood of Sun 


GREAT unpredicted meteor 
from Europe on 
Monday night, Oct. 9, has been identi- 
fied with a minor periodic comet that 
otherwise made no stir in the astronomi- 
cal world. 


shower, seen 


European astronomers saw the dis- 
play of “shooting stars” and immedi- 
ately cabled the news to Harvard Ob- 
servatory which is this continent's cen- 
tral station for astronomical telegrams. 

The shower will probably go down in 
history as one of the major meteoric 
displays of history, A hundred “‘shoot- 
ing stars’ a minute were reported from 
the Soviet observatory at Poudkovo, 
near Leningrad. This indicates that the 
display surpassed in brilliance the show- 
ers of 1833 and 1866, The shower was 
short-lived, lasting only a few hours, 
and its maximum came at 20 hours 
Greenwich time or 3 p. m. Eastern 
Standard Time when it was still bright 
daylight in the United States. 

Dr. W. J. Fisher, Harvard astrono- 
mer, checking possible causes of the 
shower, found that the Giacobini-Zin- 
ner comet, a periodic visitor to the sun’s 
neighborhood, was in such a position 
as to be associated with it, Meteors have 
been seen but sparsely only a few times 
in the past in association with this 
comet. The theory is that the meteors 
are stray fragments of the comet that 
plunge into the upper atmosphere of 
the earth and burn with brilliance that 
gives the popular name ‘‘shooting star.” 


370,000 Miles From Orbit 


The earth was rushing through space 
only 370,000 miles away from the orbit 
of the Giacobini-Zinner comet on Oct. 
9, Prof. George Van Biesbroeck of the 
Yerkes Observatory computed. The 
comet itself passed this part of its orbit 
on July 21. Although the earth came 
within only 114, times the distance of the 
moon from the orbit, the comet itself 
is now hardly observable, being distant 
from the earth 114 times the average 
distance from the earth to the sun. 

The Giacobini-Zinner comet was seen 





this year in April from Hamburg Ob- 
servatory on its regular visit to this part 
of the solar system, It was very faint; 
within sight of only large telescopes. It 
was discovered in 1900, rediscovered 
in 1913 and observed again in 1926, 


Science News Letter, Octobe 27, 1933 


Slew Parachute Device 
Adopted by Navy 


HERE IS NOW no excuse for a na 

val aviator to fly without a para- 
chute. Heretofore, some flying personnel 
were exempted from Ww earing parachutes 
when they prevented efficient perform- 
ance of duties in cramped quarters. 
A quick-attachable type of parachute has 
been developed, only the harness of 
which is worn except in emergency, The 
packed parachute is stowed close at 
hand and an almost instantaneous con- 
nection to the harness can be made. 
News Letter 


Science October 21, 1933 
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READY TO RISE 


Silhouetted against Moscow’s gray Sept. 

30 dawn, the big gas bag USSR is shown, 

in one of the first pictures of its record 

flight to reach this country. It is being 

given a final inspection by men suspended 

from little balloons. (SNL, Oct. 14, °33, 
p. 245) 


Radium “Seeds” Planted to 
Fight Cancer at Close Quarters 


OST important of the new ad- 

vances in surgery is the applica- 
tion of radium directly to the internal 
organs for the treatment of cancer, in 
the opinion of Dr, H. Beckwith White 
house of Birmingham, England. 

This English surgeon, a member of 
the Radium Commission of Great Bri- 
tain, addressed the American College of 
Surgeons in Chicago recently on pre- 
cancerous conditions of the breast, The 
campaign against cancer will be most 
effective when directed against such pre- 
cancerous conditions, he said, 

Dr. Whitehouse described what he 
called the surgery of access of radium 


as follows: A rubber tube containing 
radium needles which are like little 
beads is stitched directly to the cancer- 
ous organ within the body, The tube 
is about the size and shape of a small 
quill, Its length varies according to how 
deep into the body it must penetrate to 
reach the cancer, After a week the 
stitches will be absorbed by the body 
tissues and the tube may be pulled out 
and its hole allowed to heal. 

“We shall hear a good deal more 
about radium treatment,’ Dr, White 
house predicted, but he warned that this 
potent substance, like X-rays, is danger- 
ous when used by the unskilled. 

Vocience Giicaien Miki 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


E News LETTER for October 


Six Million Children 
Without Enough to Eat 


EDICAL examination of mil 


how 


onc 
lion children to see their 
health and vigor have been affected by 
the depression is the aim of the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, urged at its Wash 
ington conference of scientists and re 
lief workers to determine where and 
how these examinations are to be made, 
Funds for the examinations will not be 
forthcoming from the Federal Relief 
Administration, 

Harry Hopkins, Federal Relief Ad- 
told the conference that 
there are six million children in the 
country without enough to eat because 
their parents are “taking the licking in 
this depression,” These children are 
known to relief agencies already, Their 
families are getting public assistance, 
to the extent that the whole family has 
fifty cents a day for all living expenses. 
The number of children getting private 
assistance is not known, 

The thing to do is to feed these chil- 
dren, in Mr. Hopkins’ opinion. Relief 
funds should be used to feed and clothe 
these children, and to pay for doctors 
In addi 


ministrator, 


and nurses when they are ill. 
tion a certain amount of sickness pre 
vention may be undertaken, such as 
furnishing toxin-antitoxin to prevent 
the development of diphtheria among 


the children ‘‘on relief.” But apparent- 


J Ow 
«a oe 


———- wees 





Relief Admin 
istration Funds will go for well baby 


ly none of the Federal 
clinics, 

“I doubt if we have responsibility 
for baby health stations and clinics for 
health examinations,” Mr. Hopkins 
specifically said, 

The physical results of malnutrition 
in children are not the only ones to be 
considered, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
told the conference. 


She urged consideration of what un- 
dernourishment resulting from the de- 
pression will do to the minds, charac- 
ters and dispositions of American chil- 
dren, If children are undernourished 
they can take very little advantage of 
other things being offered by libraries, 
schools and playgrounds. 

Letter, October 21, 1933 


Science News 


ENGINEERING 


400,000 Yards of Concrete 
In Feet of Boulder Dam 


NE OF THE first of many striking 

pictures that will undoubtedly 
come from the building of Boulder 
Dam is reproduced below, These mas- 
sive columns of artificial stone are the 
feet upon which the dam will rise some 
600 feet higher. You are looking down- 


cme ee 


— Ye een Shel 


~ 
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SOLID SKYSCRAPERS OF CONCRETE 





stream into the river bottom made dry 
for construction by two temporary earth 
dams and diversion tunnels, (SNL, Se pr. 
30, 33, p. 216) 

This forest of concrete columns has a 
width of almost 400 feet and a depth 
of about 650 feet. These are the dimen- 
sions of the dam at its base, At the crest, 
the 650 feet shrink to a thickness of 45 
feet and the 400 feet expand to 1,180 
along a huge semi-circle, 

The concrete work shown in the pic 
ture, which was taken at the end of Sep- 
tember, has a volume of about 400,000 
cubic yards, When completed the dam 
alone will contain 3,400,000 cubic yards 
of concrete and the dam, power plant 
and appurtenant works, 4,400,000 yards, 
News Letter 


Science October 21, 19383 


Entomologist Doubts 
Bee’s Aid to Comrade 


ILL a bee really come to the aid 
of a drowning comrade? 

W. R. Walton, of the Bureau of En- 
tomology, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, controverts a story of such an 
occurrence, which was reported to Sc- 
ence by Prof. H. R. Phalen of St. 
Stephens College, New York, and re- 
told in the ScieNcCE News LETTER 
(See SNL, Oct. 7, 1933, p. 233). Prof. 
Phalen said that he saw a drowning bee 
in a bird bath seized and towed ashore 
by another bee. 

Commenting on this, Mr. Walton 
stated: 

“Without doubt, Prof, Phalen tells 
the facts exactly as he saw and inter- 
preted them but what really occurred, 
I believe, was as follows: As the 
drowning bee struggled back-downward 
on the surface of the water, a robber 
fly, member of the dipterous family 
Asilidae, probably the species Mallo- 
phora clausicella, which looks amazingly 
like a honeybee, swooped down, grasped 
the bee, and carrying her off to the 
surrounding shrubbery, proceeded to 
make a meal of her. Much to the cha- 
grin of beekeepers, these bee-like rob- 
ber flies sometimes assume the habit 
of lurking around the entrances of the 
beehives, there to ‘rescue’ many a bee 
from its life of sordid toil, 

“Entomologists, I believe, would 
readily accept my version of this inci- 
dent, but students of animal behavior 
very probably will proceed to expatiate 
upon Prof, Phalen’s story in centuries 
to come, 

News Letter, October 21, 19383 
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PHYSICS 


ENeEwsS LETTER for October 


Invisible Light Found to 
Pierce Thin Metal Films 


Discovery at Johns Hopkins Results in Creation of New 
Research Tools For Filtering Ultraviolet and Infrared 


EW tools for the study of invisible 

light rays have been placed in the 
hands of science as a result of researches 
on the optical properties of metals by 
two physicists at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Prof. R. W. Wood has found 
that thin films of the alkali metals pos- 
sess the unique property of being trans- 
parent to ultraviolet light, and a col- 
league, Prof. A. H. Pfund, has suc- 
ceeded in preparing powder films of 
silver, gold, and several other metals 
that are transparent for the infrared 
or heat rays. Both types are opaque to 
visible light. 

The value of these filters in scientific 
research lies in their ability to remove 
the visible rays from a beam of light. 
Visible light is almost always produced 
in sources of infrared or of ultraviolet 
light and frequently causes disturbances 
in measurements, Of the few materials 
now known which are capable of trans- 
mitting ultraviolet but not visible light 
one is a nickel oxide glass invented by 
Prof, Wood, The new alkali metal fil- 
ters transmit a wider range in the ultra- 
violet spectrum than any filters of this 
type previously available, Technical ap- 
plications, such as photoelectric count- 
ers operating with invisible beams, may 
be expected to follow, 


The alkali metals, lithium, sodium, 
potassium, rubidium, and caesium, are 
soft, lustrous, highly reactive materials 
now used extensively in the production 
of photoelectric cells, A sixth member 
in this chemical family, element num- 
ber 87, has not yet been isolated. The 
preparation of thin films of these metals 
was achieved by Prof. Wood by an 
ingenious method in which the metal is 
heated in a quartz bulb, the top of 
which is cooled to the very low tem- 
perature of liquid air, The metallic 
vapor condenses on the cold wall, form- 
ing a film whose thickness can be varied 
by regulating the heating of the metal. 
The operation is carried out in a vac- 
uum, Films a hundred-thousandth of an 
inch thick, of each of the five alkali 
metals, were made in this way. 





Prof, Wood discovered that all five 
of these metals were transparent to 
ultraviolet light, but the point in the 
spectrum at which they become trans 
parent depends on the metal, Thus 
lithium, the lightest element in this 
group, transmits only the short wave 
length part of the ultraviolet region, 
while for caesium, the heaviest mem- 
ber, the transition point occurs in the 
visible part of the spectrum, In addi- 
tion to the ultraviolet, caesium transmits 
violet light and films of this metal are 
described as having a rich violet color 


Deposited on Nitrocellulose 


This investigation included the study 
of various other optical properties of 
the alkali metals, such as reflecting 
power and interference phenomena, It 
was from observations of the latter that 
it was possible to determine the thick- 
ness of the films, 

The infrared filters studied by Prof. 
Pfund consist of deposits of metallic 
powders on thin films of nitrocellulose, 


PALEOBOTANY 
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The nitrocellulose film, too thin to show 
interference colors, is floated in a dish 
of mercury above which is suspended 
a conical tungsten filament containing 
the metal to be deposited. On heating 
the filament 
in it vaporizes and deposits on the film 
in the form of a black powder, the par 
ticles in which are too small to be seen 
through a microscope. The trick in this 
preparation lies in having the pressure 
of hydrogen or air in the chamber ex 
actly right at about three millimeters of 


the metal suspended 


mercury (one-eighth of an inch). Films 
of gold, silver, nickel, copper, zinc, 
cadmium, lead, bismuth, antimony 


selenium, and tellurium were produced, 
Zinc Altogether Opaque 


All of these were opaque to visible 
light and transmitted the long wave 
length heat rays except zinc, The zinc 
films were opaque over the whole re 
gion. However, this property of zin 
black will make it useful, Prof. Pfund 
believes, for coating the receiving areas 
of infrared detectcrs such as thermo 
piles and radiometers since zinc black 
is capable of transforming the infrared 
radiation into actual heat. 

An unexpected result was found in 
the study of powder films made of 
coarse particles, A quartz film, having 
a particle diameter of two ten-thou- 
sandths of an inch, transmitted only a 
very narrow band of wave-lengths in 
the infrared. 


Science News Letter October 21, 19 


Carbonized Tree Found 
In Rim of Crater Lake 


CARBONIZED tree still standing 

on its roots, recently discovered 
within the rim of Crater Lake, is consid- 
ered one of the most important finds 
made in the area of Crater Lake Nation 
al Park since the lake was first discov- 
ered by white men in 1853, 

When first observed, only a portion 
of the log was exposed. Excavation and 
examination showed it to be the stump 
and bole of a prehistoric tree. It is 31, 
inches in diameter at the top and 151, 
at the base, with a total length of 52 
inches. Only the top part was carbon- 
ized, the lower section, including the 
huge branching roots, being uncarbon- 
ized and more or less decayed. 


Park Naturalist D, S. Libbey states 
that the location of a carbonized log 
within the crater slope surrounding Cra 
ter Lake, with a stump and roots uncat 
bonized and partially decomposed, pre 
sents many problems, 

Indications are that the tree was grow- 
glaciated surface covered with 


material 


Ing on a 
glacial debris. Cool volcanic 
tumbling down the slope covered its 
roots and base. Later, hot volcanic ma- 
terial settled around the remainder of 
the tree so quickly that air was excluded, 
combustion was prevented, and carbon 
ization resulted, 

Science News Letter, October 21, 193 
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Electric Charge of 
Positron Confirmed 


HE FORCE with which the positive 
T iectron——newest idditior to the 
bricks from which atoms are made S 

t ( s a neighboring opp 
itely ] ly, has t rough! 
LD Je n Thi m Chie 
X-ray ories of the duc de Brogli 
Par Che urge of the positiv 
known in Am« 
) try oF 1 SCOV \ nd 
of Os sne nto ot I 
rd r o onit iS ) s VUll 
paniot negatiy Y 
Dr, Thibaud xpla 1S 
itor » Na é now } pla tne 
sour yf positrons between ‘two plane 
parallel grid plates one of which was 
grounded and the other charged first 
positively and then negatively. A notice 


ible deflection of the positron tracks was 


observed, amounting to 2.3 mm (about 
one tenth of an inch) when the charge 
on the plate was changed from 5.000 


to 7.000 volts 
[he electric charge of the positron 
has already been estimated from its de 


+} 


ection in an electromagnetic field pro 
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COCK-HORSE ON ANCIENT GREEK VASE 


The Cock-Horse, of Banbury Cross fame, has come to life on an old Greek vase. 


he is, 


Here 


with a horse’s head and neck and forelegs and a bird’s tail feathers and 


short legs. And to complete the picture as we know it in the modern nursery rhyme, 


a youth is riding the strange steed. 


duced by electric currents, The new 
electrostatic method described will give 
determination of the 


posi- 


a more accurate 
ratio of the electric charge of the 
tron to its mass, The mass of the posi- 


tron is estimated to be about the same 
as that of the negative electron. 
Science News Lette Octohbe 21, 1933 


Light From Exploding Star 


May Solve Corona Riddle 


ISCOVERY of green and red light 

spectral the exploding 
new star’ in Ophiuchi that heretofore 
have found only in the sun's 
corona, invisible except during the rare 
few minutes of total solar eclipse, prom 
ises to solve the most conspicuous rid 


lines in 


been 


dle in astronomical spectroscopy. 

Yr. W. S. Adams, director, and Dr. 
Alfred H. Joy, astronomer, of Mt, Wil 
son Observatory, Calif,, have announced 

world that in a 
nova R. § Ophiu 
found the 


to the astronomical 
the 


ii taken on October 


spectrogram of 
} they 


green corona line 5303 strong and the 


strong red line at 6374 shifted from 
position of the ionized silicon line pre 
viously observed. The present line 
they reported, is almost certainly due to 
corona. These lines have appeared with 
in the past three weeks. The Mr. Wil 


son astronomers find that the structure 


reen line 1s very similar to line 


The high significance of this discov 
ery,’ Dr, Harlow Shapley, director of 
Harvard Observatory, commented in in- 
terpretation, “lies in its direct bearing 
on the problem of the nature of the 
sun’s corona as well as its relation to 
the interpretation of novae, These two 
bright lines have heretofore been found 
only in spectra of the solar corona, never 
in stars, and their interpretation has so 
far baffled astro-physicists 

The element that gives rise to them 
is unknown though oxygen has been 
suspected, Since the unravelling of most 
of the nebulium mysteries and the 
identification of the auroral 
radiations with oxygen, the coronal lines 


strongest 


have remained as our most conspicuous 
riddle in astronomical! Spectroscopy. 
Finding the lines in recent spectro- 
grams of the exploding atmosphere of 
the remarkable nova R. S$. Ophiuchi may 
us hints as to their 


give important 


source. Their changing behavior as the 


1 he 


vase 
one of the latest discoveries in the Athenian Agora, by Prof. T. 
Princeton 


l 


mythical beast is 
Leslie Shear of 


decorated with this 


'miversity 


light of the nova fades compared with 
the behavior of lines of known origin 
will help identify the element and re- 
solve the mystery of the corona,” 

The so-called “new star” R. S, 
Ophiuchi was originally discovered as 
i peculiar variable star identified by 
Harvard observers. It was later identi- 
fied through spectral studies as a nova, 
a star that suddenly increases greatly in 
brilliance, In August this nova again 
flared up in typical nova fashion, the 
first news of this outburst being re- 
ported by L. C. Peltier, amateur astron- 
omer of Delphos, Ohio. Immediately 
astronomers began careful analysis of 
the nova’s fading light. 
News Letter, 21, 1938 
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Front Cover Picture 


types YOU climb a smooth slide as 
the baby on the front cover does 
when you were a year and a half old. 


Of course not, But perhaps you could 
have, had you been given the training 
that 18-months-old Johnny, pictured in 
one of his favorite exercises, has gone 
through; for his twin brother, Jimmy, 
who has lived the untrained life of a 
normal infant, cannot climb and skate 
and swim and dive like his brother. 
However, the normally-cared-for Jimmy 
sat alone, learned to reach for toys and 
stood alone at practically the same time 
as his twin who has been exercised 
since he was 20 days old. 

With Johnny is pictured Dr. Myrtle 
B. McGraw who conducted this experi- 
ment at the Babies Hospital, New York 
City. 


Science News Letter, October 21, 1988 
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* First Glances at New Books 


Aeronautics 

THE Story OF AIRCRAFT—Chelsea 
Fraser—Crowell, 510 p., $2.50, Prima- 
rily a boy’s book written in popular style 
with two parts, one devoted to lighter 
than air and the other to heavier than 
air flight. 


Science Ne s Lette Octobe 291, 1933 
Agriculture 
FROM PEASANT TO COLLECTIV! 


FARMER—N, Buchwald and R. Bishop 

International Publishers, New York, 
102 Pp. 75c. A vivid desc ription of the 
agrarian transition in the U. S. S. R., 
as seen through the friendly eyes of two 
correspondents at the First Congress of 
Collective Farm Shock-Brigade Workers 
in Moscow, 


Science News Letter, October 21. 1933 


Archaeology 

THE GREAT CHALICE OF ANTIOCH 
Gustavus A. Eisen—Fahim Kouchakji, 
New York, 22 p., $1.50. Since the 
Chalice of Antioch visited the Chicago 
fair, it has doubtless become a familiar 
name to more people than ever before. 
Hence, the timeliness of this popular 
account in a slim quarto volume, beauti- 
fully illustrated with photographs and 
etchings showing the figures of Christ 
and the Apostles. Dr, Eisen argues ef- 
fectively that the chalice dates from the 
first century A.D., which if correct gives 
the portraits great religious and_his- 
toric significance, The opposing view 
has been that the chalice was not made 
until some centuries later, But Dr, T. 
A. Olmstead in an introduction says 
that the first century date is now sup- 
ported, almost without exception, by 
those most competent to judge. 

Science News Letter, October 21, 19338 
Archaeology 

OuT OF THE PAST OF GREECE AND 
ROME—Michael I. Rostovtzeff—Yale 
Univ, Press, 129 p., $2. Written prima- 
rily for older boys and girls, this very 
informative account would seem likely 
to appeal more strongly to adult read- 
ers. It contains descriptions of Greek 
colonies along the Black Sea, the erup- 
tion of Vesuvius, the Olympic games, 
the caravan cities of Petra and Palmyra, 
and other scenes of the past which are 
less well known than the oft-described 
life in Rome and Athens. A number 
of interesting drawings illustrate the 


book. 


Science News Letter, October 21, 1933 


Astronomy 


ASTRONOMY FROM A DippER—Eliot 
C. Clarke—Houghton Mifflin, 72 p.. 
$1.25. The new edition of a little book 


ees 
that uses the Dipper as a visual ste} 
ping stone to other constellations, 


Science News Lette October 21, 1 


Astronomy—Biography 

AN  ASTRONOMER’S LiFE——Edwin 
Brant Frost—Houghton Mifflin, 300 p., 
$3.50. The autobiography and personal 
reminiscences of one of America’s most 
distinguished astronomers, who is now 
Director Emeritus of the Yerkes Obser 
vatory. The world at large would have 
a better realization of the humanness 
of scientific men if more of them 
would follow Dr, Frost's example and 
place their scientific achievements in an 
autobiographical setting. 

Science News Lette Octobe »1, 1933 


Biography 

Marx, FREUD AND EINSTEIN—Solo 
Argus Book Shop. i7 
p., 50c. Brief essays upon 


mon B, Freehof 
three who 
have changed the mind of the world.” 
News Letter, October 21, 1933 


Science 


Biology 
ANIMAL BloLoGy—Robert H. Wol- 
cott—McGraw-Hill, 615 p., $3.50. A 
soundly-planned, well-written, cleanly- 
illustrated textbook, dedicated to a 
“platform” which includes as its final 
and culminating plank the belief that 
“every problem concerned with living is 
essentially a biological problem and ca- 
pable of analysis and solution by the 
application of biological principles.” 
News Lette 


Science Octohe 97, 1933 


Biology 

SEX IN THE PLANT Wor_p—Wil- 
fred W. Robbins and Helen Monosmith 
Pearson—A ppleton-Century, 193 p., $2. 
Sex in the animal world has long been 
familiar enough; though some of us 
are surprised a little when we learn of 
its Curlous manifestations among some 
of the lower animals. But sex among 
plants is a phenomenon more recently 
known even to biologists, and its mani- 
festations may seem even stranger to 
one “reading up” on the matter for the 
first time. It is therefore a distinct ad- 
vantage to have a good, clearly written, 
clearly illustrated popular book devoted 
entirely to this one subject, tracing sex- 


al reproduction all the way from the 
lowliest fungi to the most highly spe 
cialized orchids. The book ts the latest 
addition to the Appleton New World 
of Science Series, edited by Watson 
Davis. 


S ‘ \ lie Oectohe 4 | I! 


Chemistry 

SOME PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF THI 
COVALENT LINK IN CHEMISTRY—Nevil 
Vincent Sidgwick—Cornell Univ, Press 
49 p., $2. Based upon the lectures that 
Dr. Sidgwick gave at Cornell in 1931 
as the George Fisher Baker Non-Res! 
dent Lecturer in Chemistry, this book 
sets forth the methods of measurement 
of some of the more important prop 
erties of non-ionized links and discusses 
results. After an introductory chapter 
on the relation of physics to chemistry, 
there are the following chapters: atomic 
cohesion, electrovalence and covalence, 
dimensions of covalent links, heats of 
formation of links, electrical 
dipole moments, and stereochemistry. 

Science News Letter, October 21, 1988 


covalent 


Chemistry—Engineering 

CHEMICAL ECONOMICS Williams 
Haynes—Van Nostrand, 310 p., $3.25. 
The publisher of “Chemical Markets’”’ 
and ‘Plastic Products” sets forth the 
economic principles that underlie the 
making and selling of chemicals, The 
influence of chemicals in the develop- 
ment of modern industrialism 1s also 
covered in the two parts of the vol- 
ume, the first of which is devoted to 
economic foundations and the second of 
which is devoted to historical back- 
ground, Of great (Turn to Page 269) 


Vv MOSSES 


an address by 


Dr. A. J. Grout 


prominent investigator of 
and writer about mosses 


To be given Friday, Oct. 
27, at 3:00 p. m. Eastern 
Standard Time over stations 
of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System. Each week a 
prominent scientist speaks 
over the Columbia System 
under the auspices of 
Science Service. 
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BIOLOGY 


Potentialities Unlimited 


@ “ONLY a minute fraction of the 
universe, it appears, has as yet brought 
forth life. The elementary constituents 
of the universe, it is certain, are of 
such a nature that they can and do bring 
forth life when combined in certain 
ways. But in only a very small propor 
tion of them have these combinations 
thus far been formed. Even on our 
earth, it is but a thin rind that has 
brought forth life. And, according to 
the views of some modern astronomers, 
the conditions for life seem to be pres- 
ent in but few of the heavenly bodies. 
Yet since the constituents of the uni- 
verse are of a nature to produce life 
when rightly combined, the remainder, 
or some part of the remainder, need but 
enter into such combinations in order 
to bring forth life on a vaster scale 
than has yet occurred,""—H., S. Jennings 
in THE UNIVERSE AND LiFe (Yale 
Univ, Press). 


Science News Letter. October 21, 1933 


ENGINEERING 


Growing Into Gianthood 

@ “AS recently as 1922, the pres 
ent systems of air conditioning were 
perfected, so that efficient and automatic 
equipment became commercially avail- 
able. In fact, it may be said that only 
thirty years ago very little was known 
about the theory and practice of air 
conditioning; and it was as the result 
of the research and mechanical ingenuity 
of Willis Carrier that present accom- 
plishments in this field have been made 
possible. . . There are many reasons to 
expect that during the next few years 
there will be an enormous increase in the 
number of installations of air-condition- 
ing equipment in public buildings, fac- 
tories and residences, In fact, it is like- 
ly that there will be an expansion in the 
air-conditioning industry during the 
next decade that will be comparable 
with the great expansion in the automo 
bile industry from 1919 to 1929,’ 
James A, Moyer and Raymond U. Fittz 
in AiR CONDITIONING (McGraw-Hill). 


Science Ne s Lette Octobe I 1933 


Crisis in Education 
@ THERE is at present a crisis in 
education Obviously there is a crisis 


financially, But such constriction of ré 


sources has only emphasized a confu- 
sion already apparent. A conventional 
school neither understands nor has any 
program with reference to child devel 
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ypment, And even in the task which it 
considers central, the furthering of for- 
mal learning, it seems extraordinarily in- 
efhcient, There is danger that the cur- 
rent increases in teaching load, the lack 
of equipment, and the frequent short- 
ening of the school year, together with 
a lowering of professional morale (due 
to the greater burdens and greater un- 
certainties to which teachers are sub- 
jected, plus the extension of cancerous 
political influence) may cause a gen- 
eral educational deterioration,’’—S, L. 
Pressey in PSYCHOLOGY AND THE NEW 
EDUCATION (Harper). 


Science News Lette, October 21, 1932 


BIOGRAPHY 


yey 
Seeing Without Eyes 

@® “WITH A GOOD memory and 
an adequate imagination one can see 
much without the use of the eyes. . 
It has not seemed quite fair play that 
I should be expected to pose as a blind 
man just because I lost my sight after 
middle age and found ways of carrying 
on despite the handicap. It so happened 
that I had given careful attention to the 
phenomena of Nature, and had traveled 
considerably, and had stored away many 
imperishable memories, I often say that 
I should have no cause for complaint, 
as I perhaps have been privileged to 
see more than is allotted to the av- 
erage individual,”"—Edwin Brant Frost 
in AN ASTRONOMER’S LIFE (Houghton 
Mifflin). 


Science News Lette 


ASTR 


October 21, 1933 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Conduct 

@ “NOTHING influences our con- 
duct less than do intellectua! ideas,” 
C. G. Jung in MopeERN MAN IN 
SEARCH OF A SOUL (Harcourt, Brace). 


Science News Lette October 21, 1933 


Arctic Diet 

@ “IN THE ARDUOUS journey 
out and the still harder days of climb- 
ing, mostly full ten-hour days too, the 
daily food consisted of: 

Breakfast: 11/, oz, oats, 14 biscuit, 
cup of tea; Lunch: 1 biscuit, 2 oz, cho- 
colate, cup of lemon juice; Supper ; 5 oz. 
pemmican, 2 oz, pea flour, 1 biscuit, 
cup of cocoa; as well as the inevitable 
spoonful of cod-liver oil each day. That 
is about 20 oz, per diem, yet they felt 
perfectly satisfied and fit.”—F. Spencer 
Chapman in NorTHERN LIGHTS (Ox- 
ford Univ. Press). 


Science News Letter. October 21, 1933 
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AVIATION 
Night Flying 

@ “TO THE PASSENGER night 
travel has a fascination not felt by those 
who travel only by daylight. In moun- 
tainous country the dim outlines of the 
near-by masses rise up bold and black 
beside the course and seem far greater 
than under the glare of the sun, With 
the gradual waning of the evening light 
the exhaust from the motors alongside 
the cabin spits out sheets of flame which 
throw a lurid glow upon the wings 
and struts just outside of the window. 
The flashing beacons off at one side are 
then easily seen, and to the night travel- 
ler over the desert they constitute the 
only features of interest outside of the 
cabin.”"—A. K. Lobeck in AIRWAYS OF 
AMERICA (Geographical Press, Colum- 
bia Univ.) 


Science News Letter, October 21, 1933 


BIOLOGY 


Disowning Green “Animals” 

@ “WE ARE still tied firmly to the 
old tradition that animals move and 
plants are quiescent, and a chlorophyll- 
bearing organism, if actively moving, 
is ipse facto an animal, Were I to ad- 
vocate this as the main distinction be- 
tween animals and plants, there would 
be, undoubtedly, a storm of protests 
from all biologists. And yet, what other 
characteristics do chlorophyll-forming 
organisms have to justify us in claim- 
ing them as animals? At the present 
time there is a double taxonomic system, 
one botanical, the other zoological for 
these questionable forms, and these sys- 
tems are widely different. We can avoid 
the resulting confusion by adopting one 
or the other system of classification, My 
own conviction is that zoologists should 
follow the historical precedent fur- 
nished in the last century by the elim- 
ination from Protozoa of filamentous 
algae, desmids and diatoms, and now 
transfer to the botanists the entire ag- 
gregate of so-called Protozoa in which 
the ability to form chlorophyll is a 
characteristic," —-Gary N. Calkins in 
THE BIOLOGY OF THE Protozoa (Lea 
& Febiger). 


Science News Letter, October 21, 1933 
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MILITARY SCIENCE 


What a Bombardment Costs 
@ “IN THE Third Battle of Ypres, 
which took place during the summer 
and autumn of 1917, the British fired 
4,282,550 shells, costing £22,000,000, 
in the preliminary bombardments before 
the battle opened. This number of shells 
represents 107,000 tons, which trans- 
lated into terms of transportation 
means: 27 four-thousand ton ship- 
loads; 540 four-hundred ton trainloads 
(in England and France) and 35,666 
three-ton lorry-loads.""—Maj-Gen. J. F. 
C, Fuller in WHat Woutp BE THE 
CHARACTER OF A New War? (Harri- 
son Smith and Robert Haas). 
Letter, October 21, 1933 


Science News 


A Price on Success 


@ “CERTAINLY the child should 
be encouraged with praise and approval ; 
he should receive unmistakable  evi- 
dence of the satisfaction which the par- 
ents feel over his efforts and applica- 
tion, To pay in cash for success in car- 
rying out his daily tasks, however, is to 
give the child a false view of his ob- 
ligations, a false motive for his efforts, 
and a false scale of values and relation- 
ships. Perhaps we can see this more 
clearly when we consider the corre- 
sponding practice of fining or penaliz- 
ing a child for deficiencies or failures. 
What would be a fair amount of fine 
for a child to pay for having failed in 
geography? What price history or gram- 


mar?”—S, M. and B. C. Gruenberg in 
PARENTS, CHILDREN, AND MONEY 
(Viking Press). 

Science News Lette) Octobe 27, 1933 
GEOGRAPHY 


Singing Sands 

®@ “QUITE SUDDENLY the great 
amphitheatre began to boom and drone 
with a sound not unlike that of a siren 
or perhaps an aeroplane engine—dquite 
4 musical, pleasing, rhythmic sound of 
astonishing depth. Only once before had 
I heard the phenomenon of the famous 
‘Singing Sands’—near the tumbled 


dunes of Badr between Yanbu’ and 
Madina in July, 1928,—but on that oc- 
casion I had heard them only from 
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afar, Here at Naifa the conditions were 
ideal for the study of the sand concert, 
and the first item was sufhciently pro 
longed—it lasted perhaps about four 
minutes—for me to recover from my 
surprise and take in every detail. 

The key to the situation was Sa’dan, 
seated on the top of the slope. It was 
evident that the music was being en- 
gendered by the sand sliding down the 
steep slope from under him, . . . When 
he came down, having had enough of 
that form of amusement, I went up in 
his place armed with a bottle (to col- 
lect a sample of the sand), note-book 
and watch,’’—H. St. J. B, Philby in Tut 
EMPTY QUARTER (Holt). 


Science News Letter. October 21, 1983 
Sugar and Spice 
@ “BUT A SPECIES which de- 


pends upon environment to settle its 
sex problem is in great danger of ex- 
termination, All of the individuals liv- 
ing close enough together to mate are 
apt to be of the same sex since they 
live under very much the same condi- 
tions. What would become of the Mexi- 
cans if hot pepper and hot weather 
made girls? What would happer to 
America if the codliver oil and sun 
baths it is the fashion nowadays to give 
babies made boys? Probably the United 
States would annex Mexico, but a sim- 
ilar situation in plants could not be so 
easily remedied.’”—Wilfred W. Rob- 
bins and Helen M, Pearson in SEX IN 
THE PLANT Worip (Appleton-Cen- 
tury). 
Science October 21, 1933 


News Letter 


ECONOMICS 


Our Greatest Fault 

@ “OUR present marketing system 
is under a heavy fire of adverse criti- 
cism, Publicists and economists have 
been at pains to point out its weak- 
nesses and extravagances. Industrialists 
appreciate that distribution has lagged 
far behind the progress made by produc- 
tion and that it holds many opportuni- 
ties to increase efficiency and to effect 
economy. The growth of the big depart- 
ment stores, the mail order houses, the 
chain stores, and the plans to elimi- 
nate all sorts of middlemen—jobbers, 
sales agents, commission men, brokers 
are but different phases of the effort 
to cut distribution costs by simplifying 
the marketing _ process,’’—Wéilliams 
Haynes in CHEMICAL ECONOMICS 
(Van Nostrand). 
News Letter, October 21, 1933 
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Superior Beasts 
@ “RETURNING 


reasoner, 


man 5s 
superiority as a fol- 
lows the theriophilic tradition in dis 
paraging Most of our woes 
come from it; vice, passion, iliness, ir 


now to 


Charron 
reason, 


resolution, worry, despair, Beasts, as the 
animals in Gelli’s Circe pointed out, 
have no fear of the future, whereas 
man cannot escape it. Our supposed ad 
vantage, resident in our power to com 
mand them, simply does not exist: we 
fear them more than they do us, Nor 
are we free and they in servitude, as 
is sometimes maintained, for we have 
slaves, they none. Moreover men war 
on one another; they live in peace, Nor 
are we more virtuous than they, at least 
not materially, whatever we may be 
formally, They are more friendly, faith- 
ful, and magnanimous than we, nor Is 
any beast so unjust, thankless, treach 
erous, perfidious, and deceitful as man.” 

George Boas in THE Happy BEAST 
(Johns Hopkins Press). 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 


Not Mere Museum Science 

@ “BUT JUST as one can stultify 
Homer by too much insistence on the 
Aeolic dialect and the peculiarities of 
prosody, syntax, and inflection, the in- 
sistence on the methodological side of 
archaeology, the ambition to convert the 
pseudo-science into a genuine one, can 
destroy its general value for the mod- 
ern world, To catalog and classify all 
the vases, statues, statuettes, coins, gems, 
and other objects is to perform a real 
service: but to leave it at that is to sin 
Rhys Carpenter ta 


against the light.”’ 
OF ARCH- 


THE HUMANISTIC VALUE 
AEOLOGY (Harvard Univ. Press). 
Science News Letter, October 21, 19338 
HISTORY 
Beginning of Character 
@ “THE EGYPTIANS were the 
discoverers of character. It is funda 


mentally important that our modern 
world should realize how recent ts that 
discovery, Civilization is built up on 
character, and the foundations are 
therefore still so new that we need feel 
no discouragement if the building has 
not yet exhibited the stability we may 
yet hope to see it achieve.” James H. 
Breasted in THE Dawn oF COownscl- 
ENCE (Scribners). 

Letter, October 21, 1938 
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Aeronautics 
AIRWAYS OF AMERICA, GUIDE Book No 
1. A. M. Lobeck—Geograp/ Py ( 
lumbia Univ., $2.50, tal 
AVIATION ENGINES—D. M. Carpente In 
national Textbook Co., $*, De l 
MARINE AIRCRAFT DeEsiIGn—W am Mun 
Pitman, $4.50, Aug 
THE SrTory OF AIRCRAFT—C Fra 
Crowell, $2.50, Oct. 10 
STRESSES IN AFROPLANE STRUCTURES—H 
B. How i—Pitman, $5, Aug 
Archaeology 
TH DAWN OF CONSCIENC!I | H 
Breasted—Scribner's. $*. Oct. 13. _ 
THe HUMANISTIC VALUE OF ARCHAEOLOGY 
R ( irpente! Hart ava i Nit Pre 
$1.50, fall 
MA LONG CLIME Marion Lansing Lit 
] Brown, $1.75, Sept. 22 
THe ORIENTAL INSTITUTE James Henry 
Breast Unit t Chica P $*, Oct 
OuT oF THE PAST oF GREECE AND ROME 
Michael I. Rostovtzeff—Ya/e. $2, fall 
Astronomy 
AN ASTRONOMER'S LIFE Edwin Brant 
Frost—Houghton Mifflin, $3.50, Oct. 4 
THe ASTRONOMICAL ASPECT OF THE THI 
orY OF RELATIVITY—W. de Sitter—Unit 
f California Press, $2.50, fall 
ASTRONOMY FROM A _ DippER—Eliot C 
Clarke—Houghton Mifflin, $1.25, fall! 
THe COMPOSITION OF THE StTars—Henry 
N. Russell—Oxford, 70c, Aug. 3 
THe PLAcCrk OF OBSERVATION IN ASTRON 
omMy—H H Plaskett—Ovxford 75¢, 
Sept } 


Biology 


BIOLOGY R H 
Graw-Hill, $3.50, Sept. 19 

GENERAL BroLtocy—Grace 
$3, July 10 

Tue History oF STAINING—H 
Book Service of the Biological 
mission, Geneva, N. Y., $2. ta 

AN INTRODUCTION TO BIOLOGY 


ANIMAI 


Wiley, $1.75, fall 
LiFE IN THE MAKING—Alan F 
macher—V rking, $2.75, Sept 
THe Living Woritp—Helen Ga: 
Sanborn, $1.68. fall 
THe UNIVERSE AND Lire—H. S 
Ya $1.50, Sept. 12 
Botany 
THe ALGAE AND THEIR LIFE 
Josephine E. Tilden—L’s 
$4, Nov. 30 
THE FLORA OF LEICESTERSHIRI 
LAND—A. R. Horwood—O 
fall 
la Te] 
I cludes late summer 


later he year As financial a 
é are fond of reciting 
t auchoritative data 


subj ec o change 


W hite 


list clu in 
published and books promised 


W olcott—M. 


Mosby 


J. Conn 
Stain Com 


E. C. Cole 
rank Gutt 
R 

Iner Mank 

Jennings 


RELATIONS 


Vienne fa 


AND Rut 
l 


rd, $14 


fall ticles 
publ st 
vertusements 
informa 
guaranreed 


this 
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BOTANICAL RE 
Rawlins—W dey, 


PHYTOPATHOLOGICAL AND 
SEARCH METHODS—T. | 
$2.50, fall. 


PLANTS UsEFUL TO MAN—W. W. Robbins 


and Francis Ramaley—B/laésston $3, fall 
SEX IN THE PLANT Worip—Wilfred W 
Robbins Pears I 


and Helen Monosmith 


{ppleton-Century, $2, Oct. 6 


THE TREES OF THE SOUTHEASTERN STATES 
W. C Coket and H. R Touen Une 
f Narth Caroli $2, Dec. 9 
Chemistry 

Book oF CHEMI LABELS AND TABLE Of 
ATOMIC WEIGHTS Robert A. Haag S| 
sept. 1. 

ALLOYS OF IRON AND SILICON—I S 
Greiner, J. S. Marsh, and Bradley Stough 
ton—Mc-Graw-Hill, $5, Aug. 22 

CHEMICAL EcoNomics—Williams Haynes 

Van Nostrand, $3.25, fall. 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERS HANDBOOK—Ed. by 


J. H. Perry—McGraw-Hill, $ 
CHEMICAL PATENTS INDEX, UNITED STATES 
1915-1924, SuByEcT INDEX F-L, Voi. 


Edward C. Worden—Chem. Cat. Co., $25 
Sept. 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY—W T. Read 


Wiley, $5, fall 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY, AN 
2nd ed—E. Raymond 


INTRODUCTION 
Riegel a hem 


Cat. Co., $6, Sept. 

THE KINETICS OF REACTION IN SOLUTION 
E. A. Moelwyn-Hughes—Ovwford, $5*, 
Nov. 

PHASE RuLE Strupirs—J. E. W. Rhodes 


Oxford, $2.25, July 6. 

Piastic MoLpINc—L. F. 
Hill, $*, Oct. 

SOME PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF 
VALENT LINK IN CHEMISTRY 
cent Sigwick—Cornell Univ. Press, 

TEXTBOOK OF PHARMACEUTICAI 


Rahm—McGrau 
THE Co- 
Nevil Vina- 
$2, fall 
CHEMIS- 


tRY—A. O. Bentley and J. E. Driver—O)+ 
ford, $5.50*, fall 
Economics 

COMMON SENSE ABOUT MACHINES AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT—Morris P Taylor 
Winston, $1.50, fall 

THE CULTURE AND MARKETING OF TEA 
C. H. Harler—Oxford, $4, fall. 

A HANDBOOK OF NRA LAws, REGULA 
TIONS, CopEs—Federal Codes, $4.50, fall. 

How to Buy Brer—Evelyn G. Halliday 
and Isabel T. Noble—Unir. of Chicago, 
75¢c. Oct. 17 


ANALYSIS—G. R. 
Wiley, $3.25, 


METHODS OF STATISTICAL 
Davies and W. F. Crowder 


fall. 
Wortp REsouRCES AND INDUSTRIES—Erich 
W. Zimmermann—Harper, $5, fall 
Electrical Engineering 
ALTERNATING CURRENT Circuirs—M. P 


W einbach 
DikECT AND 
A. Loew 


Macmillan, $4.50, Aug. 15. 
ALTERNATING CURRENTS—I 
McGraw-Hill, $4.50, July 11. 


ELECTRICAL CONCEPTIONS OF TODAY 
Charles R. Gibson—Lippincott, $3, Sept 
14. 
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BOOKS 


ELECTRICAL TRANSMISSION AND DIstTRIBU- 
TION I | A Rapson On ford, $4.50 F 
Nov. 

ELEcTRICITY— Jo Pilley—Oxford, $2.35%. 
Nov 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF ELECTRICAL 


ENGINEERIN« A. Gray and G. A. Wal- 
lace UcG Hill, $4, Aug. 24 
Engineering 

AIR CONDITIONIN«( J. A. Moye and R. | 
Fittz—McGraw-Hill, $4, Sept. 14 

THE AMATEUR MAcHINIstT—A. Frederick 
Collins—A ppleton-Century, $2, Nov 

AMATEUR TALKING PICTURES AND RECOrD- 
ING—Bernard Brown, Pitman, $2.25, July 

BorLER Detaits—PirpFS AND FITTINGS—I 
C. S. Staff—International Texthook ¢ 
$ Dec. 1 

BoILER FUELS AND TRIALS—A. S. Callen and 
I.C.S. Staff—Inte tional Texthook C 
$1, Sept. 5. 

CHASSIS OVERHAULING AND REPAIRING—M 
C. Horine—International Textbook Co., | 
$*, Dec. 1 

Civit ENGINEERS’ HANDBOOK—ed. by L. C. | 
Urquhart—McGraw-Hill, $3*. 

Forp MopeEts V-8, B AND A Cars—Victot 
W. Pagé-——Henley, $2.50, fall. 

INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES—B. L. 
Maleev—McGrew-Hill, $4, July 24. 

INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES—R. L. 
Streeter and L. C. Lichty—MceGraw-Hill, | 
$4.50, Aug. 31. 

MINERAL INDuUsTRY, vol. 41—ed. by G. A 
Roush—McGraw-Hill, $12, Sept. 15. 

THE Motion Picrure INpustry—Howard | 
T. Lewis—Van Nostrand, $4, fall. i 


1933-34—ed, 
Publication:, 


MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY: 
by C. G. Holme—Studio 
cl. $4.50, pa., $3.50, Sept. 

PipE-FiTTING Practice—I. C. S. Staff—Iin- 
ternational Textbook Co., $*, Dec. 1. 

THE Power AcGce—Walter N. Polakov— 
Covici, Friede, $2, Sept. 26. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF METALLURGY—D. M. 
Liddell and G. E. Doan—McGraw-Hill 
$5.50, Oct 


Process AND HicH PressuRE WorkK—I. C} 
S. Staff—International Textbook Co 
$2.15, fall 

PROSPECTING AND OPERATING SMALL GOLD 
Praces—W. F. Boericke—Wiley, $1.50, 
fall. 

RAILWAY CAR RETARDERS—CENTRALIZED 
CoNTROL—Ray R. Rockwell Interna 


tional Textbook Co.. $*. 
THE RAYLEIGH PRINCIPLE 
G. Temple and W. G. Bickley 
$4.50, Aug. 31. 
STEAM ENGINES—I. CS. Staff 
tional Te xtbook Co.., $*, Dec. l. 


IN ENGINEERING 
Oxfora 


Interna 


THE Voice: Its PRODUCTION AND REPRO: 
DUCTION—Douglas Stanley and J. P. Max 
held—Prtman, $2.50, Sept. 


General Science 


Leave Room FoR Gop?—k. 
O. P. Taylor—Cokesbury, $1.25, fall. 
Great MEN OF SciENCE—Philipp Lenard— 

Macmillan, $3, Sept. 12. 
THe LimiraTIONs OF ScIENcE—J. W. ®. 
Sullivan—V king, $2.75, Oct. 9. 


Does SCIENCE 
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SOCIEN ( 


100,000 WHys—M. Ilin 
Oct. 5 


Lip pine $1! 50 


THE ROMANCE OF RESEARCH—L. V. Red 
man and A. V. H. Mory—Appleton-Cen 
tury, $1, July 25. 

Tours THROUGH THE WORLD OF SCIENCI 

W. T. Skilling—McGraw-Hill, $1.70 
July 11. 
Geography 

CONQUEST Ol 4 CONTINENT—Madison 

Grant—Scribner's, $3, Oct. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY—E]lls 
worth Hunungton, F. E. Williams. and 
Van Valkenburg—W’i/ey, $3.75, fall 

THE EMpry QuARTER—H. St. J. B 

Holt, $4, fall! 

NORTHERN LiGHts—lI 

Oxford, $5, fal 


Spencer ( hi 


Geology 
MINERAL Deposits—Waldemar Lindgren 
McGraw-Hill, $6.50, Sept. 11. 
THIN SECTION MINERALOGY—A. F. Rogers 


and P. F. Kert 
THE WORLD oO} 


ton Applet N-Century, 


McGraw-Hill, $*, Oct. 
Carroll Lane Fen 
$2, Sept. 11 


Fe SSILS 


Mathematics 


AND VECTOR MECHANICS—H. W. 
McGraw-Hill, $4, July 11. 
CONJUGATE FUNCTIONS FOR ENGINEERS 
Miles Walker—Oxford, $5.35*. Nov. 
CONTINUOUS GROUPS OF TRANSFORMATIONS 
Luther Ptahler Eisenhart 
Univ. Press, $4, fall. 


ANALYTIC 
Edwards 


Princeton 


DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS—Max Morris and 


Orley E. Brown Prentice-Hall, $2.50, 
fall. 
DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS—L. R. Ford 


McGraw-Hill, Nov. 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS FoR ENGINEERS AND 
Puysicists—I. S. Sokolnikoff—McGraw- 
Hill, $*, fall. 

MATHEMATICAL FACTS AND PROCESSES PRE- 
REQUISITE TO THE STUDY OF THE CALCU- 
Lus—William Henry Fagerstrom—Teach- 
ers College, Columbia Univ., $1.50, fall. 

THE NATURE OF MATHEMATICS—Max Black 

Harcourt, Brace, $*, Nov. 23. 

SOME INFLUENCE OF THE REQUIREMENTS 
AND EXAMINATIONS OF THE COLLEGE EN- 
TRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD ON 
MATHEMATICS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF 
THE U. S.—Leslie Harper Whitcraft- 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ., $1.50, 
fall. 

SYMMETRICAL COMPONENTS—C. F. Wagner 
and R. D. Evans—McGraw-Hill, $5, July 


$3.50, 


MATHEMATICAI 
Davis—Prine i pia, 


TABLES OF THE HIGHER 
FUNCTIONS—Harold T. 
$6.50, Oct. 11. 


Medicine 


BEHIND THE Docror—Logan Clendening 
Knopf, $3.75, Oct. 13. 


THE CyYcLopepIA OF MEDICINI George 
Morris Piersol—F. A. Davis, $120, Oct. 
15. 


FRONTIERS OF MEDICINE—Morris Fishbein 


Appleton-Century, $1, July 1. 
THe Great Docrors—H. E. 
ton, $4, Sept. 28. 


Sigerist—Nor- 


EF News LETTER fo 


HEALTH Facts For COLLEGE STUDENTS: A 
TEXT-BOOK OF INDIVIDUAL AND Com 
MUNITY HEALTH—Maude Lee Etheredge 
Saunders, $*, Oct 

I Go NuRSING Corinne Johnson Kern 
Dutton, $2.50, fall. 

Mayo FOUNDATION LECTURES ON THE His 
TORY OF MeEDICINE—Sa Aug 

MEDICAL RELATIONS UNDER WORKMEN'S 


‘hac 2), 


COMPENSATION—Bureau of Medical Eco 
nomics—American Medical i Ctatl 
7S tall 

NERVOUS Bri AKDOWN W. Béran Wolte 


Farrar and Rinehart, $2.50, fall 

PuBLIC HEALTH NURSING IN’ INDUSTRY 
Violet H. Hodgson—Macmillan, $1.75 
fall 

Rep MeEpiciNE: THE HEALTH OF THE PEO 
PLE IN SOVIET Russta—Sir Arthur News 
holme and John Adams _ Kingsbury 
Dou! Doran, $2.50, Dec. 1 

THE SCIENCE OF RapIOLOGY—ed. by Ort 
Glasser—Chas. C. Thomas, $4.50, Oct 

THE Story OF CHILDBIRTH—Palmer Findley 

Doubled » Doran, $3, Aug. 9 

THERAPEUTIC AGENTS OF THE QUINOLINI 
Group-—W F. Von Oécettingen 
Cat. Co., $6, July. 


Physics 


APPLIED HyprkO AND AERO MECHANICS 
O. G. Tietjens—McGraw-Hill, $*, Oct. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF PHYSICAL THOUGHT 

Leonard B. Loeb and Arthur S. Adams 


Chen 


Wiley. $3 rp fall. 
ELECTRON TUBES AND THEIR APPLICATION 
J. H. Morecroft—Wiley, $4.50, fall. 


ELECTRONS AT WorK—C. Underhill—Mc- 


Graw-Hill, $3, Oct. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH ELECTRICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS—W. Somerville Vernon—Ovford, 
$1.50*, fall. 


HypRO AND AERO ME- 
Tietjens—MceGraw-Hill, 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
CHANICS—O. G. 
$*, Oct 

INTRODUCTION TO THEORETICAI 
J. C. Slater and N. H. Frank 
Hill, $*, Oct. 

LirFE-GIvING LiGHtT—Charles 
pleton-Century, $1, July 1. 

MOLECULAR HYDROGEN AND Its SPECTRUM 

O W. Richardson—Yale, $3, Dec. 5. 

THE Puysics OF ELECTRON TuBEsS—Louis 
Koller—McGraw-Hill, $*. 

TEXTBOOK OF COLLEGE Puysics—C. A. 
Chent and E. F. Burton—Ho/?, $3.25. fall. 

THE THEORY OF ATOMIC COLLISIONS—N. 
F. Mort and H. S. W. Massevy—Ovwford. 
$6*., Nov. 

THEORY OF ELAstTiciry—S 
McGraw-Hill, $*. 


PHYSICS 
McGrau 


Sheard—A p- 


Timoshenko 


THE UNIVERSE OF LiGHhT—Sir Wm. Bragg 
Macmillan, $3.50, Aug. 8. 
Physiology 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE CURRENTS OF 
ACTION AND OF INJURY DISPLAYED By 
HEART MUSCLE AND OTHER EXCITABLE 
TissuES—F. N. Wilson, A. G. Macleod. 
and P. S. Barker—Univ. Michigan 


$1.50, plus postage, Oct 

THE GROWTH AND GONAD-STIMULATING 
HORMONES OF THE ANTERIOR HyPopHuysis 

Herbert M. Evans, Karl Meyer and Mir- 

iam E. Simpson in collaboration with Alex- 
ander J. Szarka, Richard I. Pencharz, Rob- 
ert E. Cornish and Frederick L. Reichert- 
Univ. of California Press, $10, fall. 


October 


qWDo 
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There is something 
new about familiar 
plants in 


PLANTS USEF 
TO MAN 


By PROF. W. W. ROBBINS 


| f Caltlorni 
And PROF. FRANCIS RAMALEY 4 
I wrre / ¢ ua 


a Cloth, $3.00 


It gives botanical facts of genuine 
human interest. 


covers the common crop plants 
of orchard, garden and field. 


I 


- 


includes ornamental plants and 
plants of commercial] interest 
such as tea, spices, drugs, etc. 


I 


fond 


It tells how to classify and name 


o 


plants. 
It traces the sources of cultivated : 
plants for centuries back. 


o 


It describes and illustrates medi- 
cinal plants. 


Industrial products of plant origin 
are discussed in detail. 





SOME BOTANICAL 
POINTS OF INTEREST 


Whe common Easter Lily was unknown 
in the U. S. two generations ago 
Whe Date is a one-seeded berry. 
TWhar were culti- 
vated 
TThe 


orchid 


common vegetables 
4000 years ago? 


Vanilla climbing 


sugar e 


Strawberries 


plant is a 
apples contain more 
apples? 
Bananas are berries. 
MRaspberries, Blackberries, 
are not true berries 
Asparagus 


lily family 


sweet 


and onion plants are of the 











Read This 


Interesting Book 


YOUR BOOKSELLER OR 


P. BLAKISTON'’S SON & CO. 


1012 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Latest 
Harvard 
Books 


THE OF 
THE ANCIENT WORLD 


DISCOVERY 


By Harry E. Burton 
ellen little book Ss wr et tor 
if as well as for ne f onal 

grapher and = =classicis lj} $1. 50 
R u“ 


~ Willem de Sitter 


and seren have mad is my a 


“$1. 75 


KOSMOS 


TOWARDS MENTAL 
LTH 
By C. Macfie Campbell 


netly 
presented Che e 1s 


A 
HEAT 
ily 
: stration of ti litference be 
helds of physical and mental 
Imerican Journa f 
‘A $1.25 
Cc 


a wealth of material, succ 
OLONY FOUNDING 


AMONG ANTS 
By William Morton Wheeler 


be of See en interest to biologi 
entorm 
il behavior ‘ ’, 


sts and 





ylogists and = studenrs 


$2.00 


THE LAMARCK MANU- 
SCRIPTS AT HARVARD 
By William Morton Wheeler 
and Thomas Barbour 


i transcript of € original “ ncl 
d in En lish tra i { f ofr T 


} 


tS y Lama 


THE NEW DENTISTRY 


By Leroy M. S. Miner 
valuable, authorita book, pop- 
and tro i iry 
nforma ~ paar ; , ~~ 
$2.00 
N 


EW TYPES OF OLD AMERI- 
CANS AT HARVARD 
By Gordon T. 








Bowles 






Harvard University Press 








19 Randall Hall, Cambridge. Mass. 











E News LETTER for October 


Its FUNCTIONS 
Taylor—Holt, stu 
summer 


Hogbe n 


Bopy AND 
and N. B. 
trade ed., $3.75, 
NURTURE—Lancelot 
Nov. 9. 
Otp—John Martin 
ran, $2, Sept. 20. 
MUSCULAR ACTIVITY 


THE HUMAN 
ee H. Best 
dent ed., $3 

NATURE AND 

Norton, $2.50 

New Freer For 
D ubleday D 

PHYSIOLOGY OF 


Hiss 


Ed 


ward C. Schneider—Saunders, $2.75, July. 
Psychology 

Tue APPROACH TO THE PARENT—Esther 
Heath—The Commonwealth Fund, $1.25 
tall 

Cuitp PsycHoLoGcy—Arthur T.  Jersild 
Prentice-Hall, $3, fall. 

CHILDREN OF PRE-SCHOOL AGE—Ethel Ka- 
win—Univ. of Chicago, $3.50, Nov. 21. 

Do COLLEGE STUDENTS CHOOSE VOCATIONS 
WiseLty?—Edward J. Sparling—Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ., $1.50, summer. 

A HANDBOOK OF CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 
ed. by Carl Murchison—Clark Unit 
Press, $5, fall. 

HYPNOSIS AND SUGGESTIBILITY, AN EXPERI- 
MENTAL APPROACH—Clark L.. Hull— 
Appleton Century, $3.75, fall 

THE ILLITERACY OF THE LiITERATE—H. R. 
Huse Appletor »-Century, $2, fall. 

INSTITUTIONAI Baavion Floyd Henry 
Allport—Univ. f North Carolina Pre 
$3.50, July 29 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ANIMAL PSYCHO! 


oGY: THE BEHAVIOR OF THE RAT—Not 
man L. Munn—Howughton Mifflin, $3, 
fall. 

LEADERSHIP AMONG HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 

Marion Brown—Teachers College, Co- 

lumbia Univ., $1.75, fall 

MopERN MAN IN SEARCH OF A SouL—( 
G. Jung—Harcourt, Brace, $3, Aug. 24 

More Power TO You—Walter B. Pitkin 
Sim n & Schuster | eg © Oct. 6 

New Lecrures INTRODUCTORY TO Psy 
CHOANALYSIS—Sigmund Freud—Norton 
$3. Nov. 9. 

PERSONS ONE AND THREE Shepherd Ivory 
Franz—McGraw-Hill, $2, Sept. 25. 

PSYCHOLOGY AND THE NEW EDUCATION 
S. L. Pressey—Harper, $2.75, fall. 

SPEECH DisorpeErs—Sara M. Stinchfield 
Harcourt, Brace, $3.50*, Nov. 23 

A SURVEY OF THE SCIENCE OF PSYCHOLOGY 

J. R. Kantor—Principia, $3.75, Aug. 5. 
Social Science 

DyNAMIC SociAL REsEARCH—John J. Hade 
and Eduard (¢ Lindeman—Harcourt 
Brace, $3.50, Oct. 5 

THE Happy Beast—George Boas—John 
Hopkins Pre $2, fall. 

KApoot—-Carveth Wells—McBride, $2.50, 
fall 

METHOD AND THEORY OF ETHNOLOGY 
Paul Radin—McGraw-Hill, $2.50, Sept. 


AN ORIENTATION COURSE IN EDUCATION 
Joseph S. Butterweck and J. Conrad Seeg- 


ers—Houghton Mifflin, $2, fall. 
PARENTS, CHILDREN, AND Monery—Sidon 
M. and Benjamin C. Gruenberg—V skin 


$1.75, Sept. 25 


RACES AND ETHNIC GROUPS IN AMERICAN 
LireE—T j W ooftetr MeGraw-Hiul, 
$2.50, July 12 

RURAL CRIME CONTROI Repay Smith—lI» 


titute of Public Administration, Colun 


SACREMENTS OF SIMPLE FoLK—R. R. Mar. 
ettr—Oxtord, $3.75, summer 
SCIENCE IN gece OF LIBERAL RELIGION 
Paul R. Anderson—Putn m’'s, $3, Sept 
29. 
THE YOUNG MAN IN FARMING—A. K. Gert 
man and P. W. Chapman—W’i/ey, $1.75 
tall. 

YUMAN TRIBES OF THE GILA RIVER—Leslie 
Spier—Univ. of Chicago, $4, Sept. 11. 
Zoology 
ANATOMY OF THE RHESUS MONKEY—Hart- 
man and Straus—Wulliams & Wilkins, $7 

Nov. 1. 

Book ABOUT ANIMALS—Anon.—W arne, $2 
sept. 1. 

FISHES: THEIR JOURNEYS AND MIGRATIONS | 

Louis Roule—Norton, $3.75, Aug. 24 

HANDBOOK OF FrRoGS AND Toaps—Anna A 
Wright and Albert H. Wright—Comstock 
$3. Nov. 1 

INTRODUC TION TO THI VERTEBRATES—L. A 
Adams—W’s/ey. $3.50, fall. 


LONDON Zoo—Gertrude Gleeson—McBrid: 
2.50, summer. 
MAN AND THI 
Romer—Univ. of Chicago 
THE MEANING OF ANIMAI 
ADORNMENT—R. W. G 
Loneman’s, $6, fall 
THE Wuitp Horses of 
Fleuron-—Holt, $2.50, 


VERTEBRATES—Alfred § 
$3, Oct. 24. 
COLOUR AND 

Hingston 
ICELAND—Svend 
fall 


Miscellaneous 


THE ALEXANDER BOOK IN_ ETHIOPIA 
Translated by Sir Ernest A. W. Budge 
Oxford, $2.50, fall. 

Can It Be Done ?—Ray 
Schuster, $1.25, Oct. 25. 

THE FUNDAMENTALS OF FIBRE 

-W. T. Astbury—Oxford, $3, Sept. 

Hows AND Wuys oF CooKING—rev. ed., 
1933—Evelyn G. Halliday and Isabel 
Noble—Univ. of Chicago, $3 (reg. 
$2 (educational ed.), Oct. 17 

THE INVENTOR AND His Woritp—H 
ford Hatfield—Duston, $2.40, fall. 

THE Joy oF LiviNG: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
2 Vol.—Franklin H. Martin—Doubleday 
Doran, $7, fall 

MopERN ILLUSTRATION METHODS 
W. Gamble—Pyss $3.75, Aug 

NATURECRAFT CREATURES—J. W. Lippincott 
and G. J. Roberts—Lippincott, $1.50, 
Sept. 14. 

101 THINGS For a Boy To MakE—2nd ed 

A. C. Horth—Lippincott, $2, Sept. 14. 

ORGANIZATION OF KNOWLEDGE IN LIBRARIES 

Henry E. Bliss—Wilson, $4, Sept. 14 

THE ORIENTAL CARAVAN—Sirdar Ikbal Alli 
Shah—Kendall, $2.75, Oct. 30. 

TEXTILES AND THE Muicroscopr—E. R 
Schwarz—McGraw-Hill, $*. 

WHat Woutp BE THE CHARACTER 
New WAR Eig authors 
nd Haas, $2.50, fall 


Simon & 


Gross 


STRUCTURE 


Staf- 


Charles 


man, 


oF A 
Smith 


ifeen 


The swastika, emblem of the Nazi 
party in Germany, was known in the 
Near East 3,000 years before Christ and 
is not a peculiarly Aryan or Christian 
emblem as the Nazis claim, says Dr. 
W. Norman Brown, Professor of 
Sanskrit at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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value to the historian of science are the 
comments upon the personalities, past 
and present, involved in America's great 
chemical industries. 


Science News Lette October 21, 19328 
Economics 
A HANDBOOK OF NRA: Laws 


REGULATIONS, CopEs—Federal Codes, 
413 p., $4.50. Complete and unabridged 
with supplementary service to Decem- 
ber 31, 1933. 

News Lette? 


Science Octobe 27, 1933 


Economics 

THE NATIONAL RECOVERY  PRO- 
GRAM—James D, Magee, Willard E. 
Atkins and Emanuel Stein—Crofts, 80 

50c, Clean-cut, objective discussion 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
the farm program, and the new efforts 
in the fields of banking and finance, 
which should prove invaluable to stu- 
dents of economics, whether college 
undergraduates or at large in the world 
and “reading up for themselves,” 

Science News Letter, October 21, 1933 
Education 

A PRIMER OF THE 
E. Lewis—American 
63 p., 25c. 


Science News Letter, October 21, 


New DEAL—E. 
Education Press. 


1933 


Economics—Agriculture 

WorLpD RESOURCES AND INDUSTRIES 
—Eric W. Zimmermann—Har per, 842 
p., $5. The professor of economics at 
the University of North Carolina ap- 
praises the agricultural and industrial 
resources of the world. Replete with 
illustrations and tabulations, detailed 
consideration is given to the great ag- 
ricultural crops and the great industrial 
natural resources. He also discusses the 
natural environment in relation to man 
and his wants, and he peers into the 
complex future of international relation- 
ships. 

Science News Letter, October 21, 1933 
Education 

THE EFFECT OF CERTAIN FACTORS 
IN THE VERBAL ARITHMETIC PROBLEM 
UPON CHILDREN’S SUCCESS IN THE So- 
LUTION—Grace A. Kramer— Johns 


Hopkins Press, 106 p., $1.75. Number 
20 of the Johns Hopkins University 


Studies in Education, It contains a sup- 
plementary investigation into children’s 
expressed interest in problems, They 
prefer the money problem that deals 
with the purchase of a bike, the time 
problem that describes a foot race, and 
measuring problems concerned with the 
making of such things as dog houses. 

News Lette October 21, 1988 


Science 


Education 

PARENTS, CHILDREN, AND MONEY 
Sidonie M. Gruenberg and Benjamin C. 
Gruenberg—Veking, 219 p., $1.75. 
Helpful suggestions for handling that 
perplexing problem faced alike by those 
with much money and those with little. 

Science News Letter, October 21, 19388 
Education—Psychology 

LEADERSHIP AMONG HIGH SCHOOL 
Pupits—Marion Brown—Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia Univ., 166 p., $1.75. 
Based upon 259 case studies, Consider- 
ation is given to the characteristics of 
leaders in school and the ways by which 
they attain leadership. The implications 
for educators form the final chapter. 

Science News Letter, October 21, 1988 


Education—Psychology 

PSYCHOLOGY AND THE New Epuca- 
TION—S. L. Pressey—Harper, 594 p., 
$2.75. A practical book for the use of 
teachers and students of education. It 
aims, as the author says, to “inform the 
reader not about instincts and reflexes, 
but about children.” And the discus- 
sion is not limited to the purely intel- 
lectual aspects; growth, adenoids, mal- 
nutrition, play, the home, and many oth- 
er considerations of importance in the 
true education of children are given the 
consideration they deserve. 

Science News Letter, October 21, 1983 
Endocrinology 

THE GROWTH AND GONAD-STIM- 
ULATING HORMONES OF THE ANTE- 
RIOR Hypopuysis—Herbert M. Evans, 
Karl Meyer and Miriam E. Simpson in 
collaboration with Alexander J. Szarka, 
Richard I, Pencharz, Robert E. Cornish 
and Frederick L. Reichert—Univ. of 
Calif. Press, 446 p, $10. Here is a 
monumental work on a subject that is 
particularly to the fore these days, the 
hypophysis or pituitary gland. It is, 
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AIRWAYS of AMERICA 


GUIDE BOOK NO. 1 


By A. K. Lopeck, Profe ’ r Ge ology in 


Columbia University 
\ new type of travel guide, as interesting 
ople reading in the stillness of the 
I ¢ s wo those actually flying It de 
scribes the country passed over in an air jour 
ney trom New York to San Francisco by 


United Air 


Lines. Physiography, geology, ag 

' : 
riculture, vegetation and climate are treated 
Richly illustrated with photographs, route 


maps and diagrams. Delivered, $2.50 
sent on approval or C.O.D. if 


Copies 
requested 


Che Geographical Press 
Golumbia University, New York 








A distinguished biologist 


states his convictions 


THE UNIVERSE 
AND LIFE 


By H. S. JENNINGS 


A _ strikingly frank, and 
thought out presentation . He takes up every 
point necessary to the complete exposition of his 
subject, makes it lucid and simple and links it 
closely with what has gone before When he 
gets through he has neither ‘popularized,” emascu 
lated, nor cheapened his account of a biologist's 
outlook on the world, his conception of the nature 
of the universe, his attitude toward life. He has 


sincere, logically 


presented it with scientific accuracy and simple 
dignity New York Times. 
$1.50 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New Haven Connecticut 








Human Biology 


A Recorp or RESEARCH 


Edited by RAYMOND PEARL 


HUMAN BIOLOGY was established as 
a medium for the publication of the 
results of original research in all 
fields of the biology of man, includ- 
ing physical and general anthropol- 
ogy, anthropometry, human anato- 
my, vital statistics, demography, 
human heredity and eugenics, pre- 
history and the evolution of man, 
constitutional pathology, sociology, 
and psychobiology. No other exist- 
ing journal brings together the lit- 
erature of these separate disciplines. 


Volume V is in progress. Sub- 
scriptions, $5.00 (foreign postage 
25e additional; Canadian, 13c). 
Back volumes are available at $6.00 
each. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS 
BALTIMORE 
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however, a scientific treatise, too tech 
nical for the layman, even though he 
be greatly interested in the new know! 
edge of this important gland that ts 
responsible for such strang« conditions 
as dwarfism and giantism. 

News Letter, October 21, 19 


Science 


Phy sics—Engineering 

THE REDUCTION OF NOISE IN BUILD 
INGS: RECOMMENDATIONS ARCHI 
Hope Bagenal and P. W. Bar 
Majesty's Stationery Offce, 
This bulletin considers how 
to transmit 


Tro 
rECTS 
nett—Hi 
29 p., 9d 
noise and disturbance due 
ted sound will be minimized in build 
ings. Of practical value is a compila 
tion of types of construction with the 
sound reductions that they cause 

Science News Lette Octohe 1. 19 


Engineering—Economics 


THE Power AGe—Walter N. Pola 
kov—Covici Friede, 247 p., $2. We 
have outgrown the technique of the 
machine age, the author argues. A new 


produc tion technique, power production, 
The 


characterizes 
power age does not have bigger and bet 


the new power age, 
ter machines than those of the machine 
age but it is characterized ‘‘by a different 
kind of machine, conditioning a differ 
ent kind of production, which results in 
a different kind of economy and a dif- 
ferent kind of This 
book is a highly pertinent contribution 
to the discussion of the relationship be- 


social relations,” 


tween science and man which has been 


ntensified by present economic cond 


rons 


General Science 

OFFICIAL CATALOG 
DIVISION OF THE BASIC SCIENCES 
yf Py 144 p., 15c. As 
1 written and pictorial record of the 


OF EXHIBITS IN 
THI 


Century peress 


N ¢ 


E News LETTER for October 








LOWLIEST LIFE RIDES THE AIR 


Almost any log you step over, during an autumnal woodland ramble, can show, on 


some bit of its bark, a colony of tiny stalked globes. 
look like tiny balloons about to take off on an elfin Gordon Bennett race. 


Through your hand lens they will 
But they are 


only the spore-cases of one species of Mycetozoa, or slime-molds, called Myxomycetes 


by earlier biologists. 


They represent the fruiting stage of one of the lowest forms of 


life—a creature so humble that it can not with certainty be called either animal or 


plant. 


The little globes do not float off through the air, but the millions of dust-like 


spores within them do, and the very few of them that fall on a favorable substrate 
renew the life cycle next year. 


scientific sights that millions saw in the 
Hall of Science at the Century of Prog- 
ress, this catalog performs a useful serv 
| 
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General Science 


THE LIMITATIONS OF SCIENCE—] 
W. N. Sullivan—Vkzr¢ Press, 


?.75. A readable discussion of the fun 


307 p.. 
$2. 
damentals of science as they have been 
modified by increasing knowledge, pre 
sented with historical prospective, phi 
losophical feeling and an eye cocked 
toward the future, For those who enjoy 
Eddington, Jeans, Whitehead, Russell, 
et al, 
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Geography 
NORTHERN _ LIGHTS F. 
Chapman—Oxford Univ, Press, 
$5. This official account of the British 
Arctic air-route expedition is a credit- 
able addition to the epics of explorations 
in the Polar regions, It will be remem- 
bered that the leader of this expedition 
was Henry George Watkins who, on a 
second and supplementary expedition, 
had his career cut short tragically at the 

age of twenty-five. 
News 


Spencer 
304 p., 
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Geogr: phy—Exploration 

THE EMPTY QUARTER ! 
Philby—Holt, 432 p., 32 illus., $4. A 


H. St. J. B. | 


ninety-day journey through the famous | 


Empty Quarter of Arabia, a land so lit- 
tle known that in 1930 His Majesty 
King ‘Ali spoke of it as an innermost 
recess of his empire that he desired to 
see explored. Mr. Philby works hard at 
his job, and so along with the running 
narrative of adventure there is explana- 
tion of what this Empty Quarter con- 
tains, Ancient ruins, apparently, it does 
not contain, The legendary wicked city 
of Wabar destroyed by fire from heaven 
proves to be a volcano. Nomads have 
been almost the only inhabitants of the 
dry region. But the singing sands, 
meteorites, freshwater shells, animal and 
plant life, show that the Empty Quarter 
is far from being barren of scientific 


interest, 
1938 
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Histology 

THE History OF STAINING—H. J]. 
Conn—Book Service of the Biological 
Stain Commission, Geneva, N. Y., 141 
p., $2. The history of biology from 
the middle of the nineteenth century 
until very recent years might almost be 
said to be a history of biological stain- 
ing, for during that period occurred the 
great forward leaps of those phases of 
our knowledge of plant and animal 
structure that depend on making invis- 
ible things visible by giving them color. 
Present-day laboratory technique in- 
herits the riches accumulated for it dur- 
ing this period, but often knows little 
of the men to whom it is indebted. This 
small book remedies that lack, and by 
adding to the what and how, which we 
already know, the background of the 
historical why, it helps to lay the foun- 
dation of still further progress. 
News Letter, October 21, 


1933 


Science 


History —Folklore 

THE ALEXANDER BOOK IN ETHIOPIA 
—Translated by Sir Ernest A. Wallis 
Budge—Oxford Univ, Press, 277 p., 13 
pl, $2.50. The Ethiopian version of 
the life of Alexander the Great is given 
in a series of manuscripts in the Brit- 
ish Museum and the National Library 
in Paris. Some years ago the author of 
this book translated these texts for lim- 
ited scholarly use, but now he has pre- 
pared a compact edition for more gen- 
etal reading by the public. The trans- 
lation preserves the Oriental literary 
flavor of the texts, which are said to 
have come from the Arabic. The pic- 
tures are from the Persian version of 
Alexander’s life, which is illustrated as 
other Eastern versions are not. 
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History—Sociology 

THE DAWN OF CONSCIENCE—James 

H. Breasted—Scribner’s, 431 p., 19 


illus., $3. The discovery of human char- 
acter as something precious and fine is 
traced to the Egyptians, presumably no 
earlier than the twenty-seventh century 
B.C. So, Dr. Breasted tells us, the foun- 
dations of real civilization are still so 
ew “that we need feel no discourage- 
ment if the building has not yet ex- 
hibited the stability we may yet hope 
to see it achieve.’’ Written as only Dr. 
Breasted can write of Egypt, this book 
tells of the pioneer efforts of the Egyp- 
tians to establish a moral order, of their 
ideas of social justice, and social ideal- 
ism, following which he traces the 
sources of our moral heritage. 
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Invention 
CaN It Be Done?—Ray Gross 
Simon and Schuster, 136 p., $1.25. A 
newspaper 
gesting inventions that might be made, 

reprinted in book form, 


series of illustrations sug 


s Letter, Octobe 21, 19338 


Language—Psychology 


THE ILLITERACY OF THE LITERATI 
H. R. Huse—Appleton-Century, 273 
p., $2. This witty discourse on words, 


their uses and their misuse in “‘verbo- 
mania” will interest all who wish to 
read with understanding as well as those 
to whom language is a tool. The educa- 
tion which leaves a suggestible public at 
the mercy of the hypnotic “hokum’’ of 
advertisers and propagandists is con- 
demned. 


Science News Letter, October 21, 1983 
Mathematics 
THE ELEMENTS OF EucLID—Edited 


by Isaac Todhunter—Dutton, 298 P. 
70c. In inexpensive edition there is 
made accessible the Todhunter edition 
of Euclid’s Elements, supplemented by 
an introduction prepared for this edi- 
tion by Sir Thomas L, Heath. The pub- 
lishers feel that this volume may easily 
be found as fascinating and as difficult 
to put down when once begun as any 
detective story, 

Science News Letter 


October 21, 1988 


Medical History 

BEHIND THE Doctor—Logan Clen 
dening—Knopf, 469 p., $3.75. Dr. 
Clendening has made an intensely col- 
orful narrative of the history of medi- 
cine, Conservatives may criticize the 
free use of imagination, but the result 
is a most readable book. A bibliography 
indicates what is fanciful in each chap- 
ter and gives the sources to which the 
reader may turn for verification of the 
author's deductions or for more factual 
presentation of the subject. The book 
is fully and excellently illustrated, 
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Medicine—Physics 
THE SCIENCE OF RADIOLOGY—Edited 


by Otto Glasser—Charles C, Thomas, 
450 p., $4.50. Twenty-six authorities, 
marshalled under the editorship of Dr. 
Otto Glasser of the Cleveland Clinic 
Foundation and sponsored by the Ra- 
diological Society of North America, 
discuss exhaustively practically every 
phase of X-rays, radium rays, and other 
radiation, While much of the book is 
directed toward the therapeutic aspects 
of radiology, there are chapters by such 
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Story 


Fascinating 
of Phystes 


- 
THE 
DEVELOPMENT 
OF PHYSICAL 
THOUGHT 
By Leonard B. Loeb 


Professor of Physics, 
California 


and Arthur S. Adams 


University of 


Professor of Mechanics, Colorado School 
of Mines e 

This book incorporates the newer 

development of physics in a sound, 

non-speculative fashion, devoid of 

the sensationalism of many recent 

books on modern physics. It is a 


skilfully told, fascinating and con- 
tinuous” story, from the earliest 
times down to the latest discoveries 
regarding the neutron and the struc- 
ture of the nucleus, of the develop- 
ment of man’s concepts of the physi- 
cal world. It gives the reader a finer 
appreciation of the nature, methods, 
aims and achievements of physical 
science. 

514 x84 


648 pages $3.75 


John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 
440 4th Avenue New York 

















Science, probing deep into the 
mystery of birth, has discov- 
ered undreamed of  cruths 
Now a doctor, associate at 
Johns Hopkins University, 
tells forcefully, authentically 
the real ‘‘facts of life’’ 

tells all learned to date of 
human i procreation — reviews 
the ludicrous misinformation 
of the pasr—suggests§ the 
furure which science en- 
visages. Ill. $2.75. 


By Dr. A. F. Guttmacher 
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First Glances at New Books 


From Page 271 

authorities as Herman J, Muller, George 
L. Clark, Matthew Luckiesh, Arthur L. 
Compton, William Seifriz on more pure 
ly physical aspects. 
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Military Science 
WHat WouLtp BE THE CHARACTER 


or A New War?—Eighteen authors 

Smith and Haas, 420 p., $2.50. The 
English edition of this book was greeted 
by the New Statesman and Nation as 
“the most terrible book which has ever 
been written.” In a way it merits the 
distinction, For the unemotional objec- 
tivity with which the group of distin- 
guished authors, some of whom a few 
years ago were trying to kill each other, 
discuss shellfire and gas, bankruptcy 
and starvation and pestilence, leaves one 
more dazed with horror than any 
amount of impassioned pleading. Some 
of the men are professional soldiers; 
all of them have a first-hand knowledge 
of war and have made special studies of 
it and of its effects. They do not dog- 
matize, and where they do not know 
they say so; but the things they do know 
and state with calm confidence make 
the few ounces of this book weightier 
than tons of ordinary pacifist tracts, 


Science News Letter, Octobe 21, 1933 
Nursing 
PuBLIC HEALTH NURSING IN INDUs- 


rry—Violet H. Hodgson—Macmillan, 
249 p., $1.75. Prepared for the National 
Organization for Public Health Nurs- 
ing. The need for industrial nursing is 
forcibly pointed out and the duties of 
industrial nurses are fully explained in 
this book. Prof. C.-E. A. Winslow of 
Yale University in the foreword de- 
scribes it as a “compact and admirable 
manual,” 
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Science 


Physics—Mechanical Engineering 
CONTOUR MEASURING PROJECTOR 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 37 p., 
free. A catalog and explanation of an 
optical instrument used for the precise 
measurement and inspection of small 
machine parts. 
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Psychiatry 
NERVOUS 
W olfe—Farrar 


Béran 
240 p-. 


BREAKDOWN—W. 


>: , 
Ring Part, 


, 
99077] 
ana 


$2.50. The author states his purpose 
as three-fold: to guide the general prac- 
titioner in his treatment; to help the 
patient’s family and friends to under 


stand the patient’s conduct; but primar- 
ily, to help the patient to help himself. 
The patient's first duty—to consult a 
competent and reputable physician—is 
not overlooked. 
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Psychology 
A HANDBOOK OF CHILD PSYCHOL- 


ocy—Edited by Carl Murchison—Clark 
Univ, Press, 956 p., $5. This volume, 
which is in convenient form despite its 
almost encyclopedic compass, is more 
than a mere revision of the first edition, 
This is due, the preface states, to the 
great expansion of the field during the 
last three years and partly to the im- 
proved insight of the editor. 
Science News Letter, October 21, 1933 

Psychology—Philosophy 

MODERN MAN IN SEARCH OF A SOUL 

C. G, Jung—Harcourt, Brace, 282 p., 
$3. An excellent translation by Cary 
F. Baynes of a collection of essays. The 
work, which is not too technical to be of 
interest to the layman, throws light 
upon Jung’s theories and his differences 
with Freud and Adler which developed, 
he says, from the needs of his patients 
who were beyond the age of forty. The 
young person’s psychic difficu'ties arise 
for the most part from a need to fit in 
with the group and become socially use- 
ful. The older person, who has already 
succeeded in becoming a useful member 
of the community or perhaps a leader, 
faces a new problem—that of finding 
meaning in his own individual life. 
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Psychology—Physiology 
More Power to You !—Walter B. 


Pitkin—Simon and Schuster, 298 p., 
$1.75. With the sub-title "A Working 
Technique for Making the Most of Hu- 
man Energy,” Prof, Pitkin has gathered 
information about human energy and 
personal working conditions and habits. 
Processed by Pitkin, and seasoned by 
his interesting opinions, the thesis is ad- 
vanced that maladjustments are main- 
ly defects in energizing and that energy 
is the key to achievement. 
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Radio 

PIERRE Key's RaDIO ANNUAL— 
Pierre Key, 479 p., $7.50. Comprehen- 
sive in scope is this annual, listing the 
radio stations of the world, the talent 
that entertains, the advertisers that use 
the networks, the sustaining programs 
of the networks and other material of 
a similar nature. 
Vews Lette 
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Radio 

Wiretess—W. H. Eccles—Thorn- 
ton Butterworth, Ltd., 256 p., 2s 6d, 
The author is the eminent British au- 
thority and this volume of the Home 
University Library provides a satisfac. 
tory brief summary of radio theory and 
practice, 
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Sociology 

RURAL CRIME CONTROL—Bruce 
Smith—Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, Columbia Univ., 306 p., $2. The 
problems of today viewed against the 
background of the history of rural law 
enforcement. Based upon direct obser- 
vations and studies made by the writer 
on rural justice administration both in 
this country and abroad. 
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Zoology 
THE Book AspoutT ANIMALS— 


Warne, 100 p., 12 pl, $2. With its 
twelve plates in color and 133 large 
text illustrations, this is primarily a pic- 
ture book; nevertheless the running fire 
of text comment is full of well chosen 
and well presented fact. A good book 
to give a youngster of junior high 
school age, if he is interested in animals, 
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Zoology 
THE Witp Horsrts OF ICELAND— 


Svend Fleuron—Holt, 236 p., $2.50. 
The author of this story has achieved an 
international reputation as a writer of 
animal stories. Here he tells of the Ice- 
landic farmer and the important part 
the horse plays in his struggle for ex- 
istence. The plot serves only as a back- 
ground for the telling of the everyday 
life of the animals, as well as of the 
more stirring times when their strength 
and devotion are brought to the fore- 
front. The illustrations are done in 
Cecil Aldin’s own inimitable fashion. 
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